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called my brother into her room, next to the one where we slept, and told him that his father was dead. He left very little property, and my grandfather Manning took us home. All througli our childhood -we were indulged in all convenient ^ays, and were under very little control except that of circumstances. There were aunts and uncles, &nd they were all as fond of your father and as carefu_l of his welfare as if he had been their own child. He was both beautiful and bright, and perhaps his training was as good as any other could have been.- "We* were the victims of no educational pedantry. We aJways had plenty of books, and our minds and sensibilities were not unduly stimulated. If he had been educated for a genius, it would have injured him excessively. He developed himself. I thinlc mental superiority in parents is seldom beneficial to children. Shrewdness and good-nature are all that is requisite. The Maker of the child will train it better than human wisdom. could do. Your father was very fond of animals., especially kittens; yet he sometimes teased them, as boys will. He once seized a kitten and tossed it over a fence; and when he was told, that she would nevex like him again, he said,' Oh, she '11 think it was William !' William was a little "boy who played with him. He never wanted money, except to spend; arid once, in the country, where there were no shops, he refused to take some that was offered to him, because he could not spend it immediately. Another time, old Mr. Forrester offered him a. five-dollar bill,